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ABSTRACT 

The applicability of a proposed category system for 
identifying different types of poor readers in grade 7 was 
investigated. Three variables were used: vocabulary level, degree of 
consensual response to meaning, and response to organization when it 
was added to the reading material. Systematically combining the three 
levels of response produced eight categories of subjects who showed 
reading comprehension difficulty.. The eight categories were (1) 
overall reading skill deficient; (2) language deficient; (3) 
idiosyncratic responder; (4) nonorganizer; (5) language deficient and 
nonorganizer; (6) idiosyncratic responder and nonorganizer; (7) skill 
deficient, language deficient, and nonorganizer; and (8) no apparent 
difficulty. The model was applied to selected and matched good and 
poor readers, and 40 of the 48 subjects could be categorized 
adequately. Two subsidiary studies, involving 26 boys and 22 girls 
representing good and poor readers in grade 5, were also reported. 
Results indicated that nonorganization of the language input 
contributed to comprehension difficulties of poor readers. Contextual 
information did not aidpoor readers, while qood readers used this 
information to correct identification errors. Tables and referenc°s 
are included. (WB/Author) 
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Summary 



This report was a first exploration of the applicability of a proposed cate- 
gory system for identifying different types of poor readers (in the seventh grade). 
Using three variables - vocabulary level, degree of consensual responding to 
meaning, and the response to organization (that is, chunking) when it is added 
to the reading material - and systematical ly combining these three levels of 
response leads to eight possible categorizations of subjects who show reading 
comprehension difficulty. The eight categories are: (1) overall reading skill 
deficit; (2) language deficit; (3) idiosyncratic responders; (4) non-organizers; 

(5) language deficit and non-organization; (6) idiosyncratic responders and non- 
organizers; (7) skill deficit, language deficit and non-organizers; (8) no apparent 
difficulty. The model was applied to carefully selected and matched good and 
poor readers and 40 of the 48 subjects (seventh graders) could be categorized 
adequately. 

In that the defining criteria for designating poor readers in the project 
was reading comprehension, and since the category system as derived included 
no systematic index of identification competence, it seemed important to explore 
further the relationship between reading comprehension and identification, while 
simultaneously investigating the role of linguistic organization in comprehension 
and in identification. In this context, two subsidiary studies were carried out as 
part of the project. 

The first of the subsidiary studies attempted to determine the relationship 
of word identification skill, language organization, and reading comprehension 
for carefully matched good and poor readers (fifth grade) when material was 
presented visually and auditorily, under conditions where the subject had material 
parallelling the assumed "input" of good and poor readers'. Even with good identi- 
fication possibilities, poor readers did not show an increase in comprehension. 
Further, poor readers showed less comprehension of spoken material when it was 
non-organized than did good readers. The results also failed to support the assump- 
tion that good identification is a sufficient condition for good comprehension and 
more importantly suggest that a significant amount of the comprehension difficulties 
of the poor readers may be attributable to non-organization of the input. In the 
second study, the effect of comprehension training (providing contextual informa- 
tion) on identification ("saying" of the words) was investigated. Again, identifi- 
cation of carefully matched good and poor readers (fifth grade) was compared 
under paragraph versus single word and with information about the meaning of the 
text versus no comprehension information. Results indicated that contextual inform- 
ation did not aid the identification of poor readers, while good readers used this 
information to correct identification errors. 
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Application of a Category System to Identify Types of Reading Difficulties 
in Seventh Grade Readers 



Since one purpose of this project, and this study in particular, is to deter- 
mine whether or not several distinct kinds of poor readers with comprehension 
difficulties could be identified, the first task was to locate groups of good and 
poor readers at the seventh grade level who were comparable to those studies 
previously (students at the junior college level). If the four groups (good and 
poor readers, high and low vocabulary) could be located, then they could be 
studied to see if they respond in ways similar to the groups of poor readers 
studied earlier, that is, students in the fifth grade and at junior college levels. 

If the tasks used could be shown to distinguish individuals within the groups of 
good and poor readers, a final purpose of this study was to attempt to try to 
specify particular types of poor readers as well. 

A set of categories was proposed. These categories systematically attempted 
to include all of the logical possibilities of patterns or clusters of each result for 
any subject on the various tests to be administered. Each of these patterns or 
categories posited theoretically exemplifies a different type of reading difficulty. 
The question, then, is whether or not individuals can be assigned reliably to 
these categories, given the information available on each of them. 

Method 




1 . Subjects 

Forty-eight subject taken from thirty-three boys and twenty-three girls in 
the seventh grade in a New England public school system were divided into four 
matched groups. The groupings were based on Vocabulary.and Reading Compre- 
hension scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (the test given routinely to all 
students in the school system where the subjects were obtained). See Table 1 . 

Group One had low vocabulary and low reading comprehension scores. 

Low vocabulary was defined as scoring with a grade equivalent of 6.2 or below. 

Low reading was defined as scoring with a grade equivalent of 6.1 or below. For 
this group, the mean vocabulary score was 5.4 and the mean reading comprehen- 
sion score was 5.4. 

Group Two had high vocabulary and low reading comprehension scores. 

High vocabulary was defined as a grade equivalent score of 6.7 or above on the 
vocabulary subtest, while low reading again was defined as a score of 6.1 or below. 
The mean vocabulary score was 7.5 and the mean reading score was 5.5. 

Group Three had low vocabulary and high reading comprehension scores. 

High reading comprehension was defined as scoring with a grade equivalent of 

6.9 or above for this group. The mean vocabulary score for Group Three was 

5.9 and the mean reading comprehension score was 7.5. 

Group Four had both high vocabulary and high reading comprehension 
scores. Vocabulary scores were 6.7 or above and reading scores were 7.1 or above. 
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Table 1 



Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, and Intelligence Scores 
for Each Group of Subjects 



Subjects 


Vocabulary 


Reading Comprehension 


IQ 




Group Cne 
LV - LR 


mean 

5.4 


range 
3. 6-6. 2 


mean 

5.4 


range 
4.4-6. 0 


mean 

95.6 


range 

90-104 


Group Two 
HV - LR 


7.5 


6. 8-8.4 


5.5 


3. 4-6.1 


102.0 


96-112 


Group Three 
LV - HR 


5.9 


5. 3-6. 2 


7.5 


6. 9-8.0 


100.0 


92-112 


Group Four 
HV - HR 


7.5 


7. 0-8. 3 


7.7 


7. 1-8. 7 


99.4 


90-110 
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ERIC 




The mean vocabulary score for this group was 7.5 and the mean reading score 
was 7.7. 



General characteristics of the four groups of subjects, including their 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, and IQ scores, are shown in Table 1 . 

II. General Procedure 

All subjects were tested during school hours. All subjects were tested 
by the same experimenter and were seen individually for a single session which, 
depending on the pace of the individual, lasted from 30 to 70 minutes. 

Efforts were made to put each of the children at ease by trying to be 
informal and by telling each child that his performance on the tests had nothing 
to do with his grades or with his school work. The children were told that there 
were things the experimenter wanted them to do "to find out how kids in the 
seventh grade do on them, and to see if some of the things are, too hard for kids 
in your grade." After dealing with any questions the subject might raise, the 
experiment was begin. 

The five separate parts of the experiment all were presented in the same 
order and sequence for each subject. The five sections will be discussed separately 
below. 



A. Word Association Task . 

1 . Materials 

The stimuli were a list of seven words taken from the Kent and Rosanoff 
(1910-1911) listing of word associations for normal subjects. These words were 
first used in an earlier study (Cromer and Wiener, 1966) and were selected because 
each fit the following three criteria: (1) It had at least three associations which 
occurred with a frequency of over 100 (and therefore a number of high frequency 
associations were possible for each word); (2) It appeared to be affectively non- 
threatening in content; and (3) It seemed within the range of difficulty of children 
in the fifth grade (the group used in the earlier study). 

The stimulus words selected for the word association task were the follow- 
ing: black, chair, short, cold, foot, bread, thirsty. 

2. Procedure 

All of the stimulus words were presented orally and the responses were 
tape recorded. The following instructions were given: 

I have some words that I am going to say to you. What I want you 
to do is to give me the first thing you think of when I say the 
word. Just give me the very first word that comes into your head 
and say it as quickly as you can . O.K.? Let's try one. 
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The subjects were aljowed as much time as was necessary to give their 
associations. Order and sequence of presentations were randomly determined. 

B. Cloze Task 



1 . Materials 

The stimuli were stories taken from a fourth grade reader, each of which 
described a neutral activity in which a young boy was taking part. Ir: each of the 
stories, words were randomly removed and blanks left in their place. These stories 
were identical to those used in an earlier study (Cromer and Wiener, 1966). 

The first paragraph of each of the stories is presented below: 

Story One: I live in the country my hobby is my garden. 

have collected almost different kinds of plants. 



Story Two: My parents are not home this evening as they went 

after supper. I the dishes and am sitting 

the front of the farmhouse, waiting for my 

to return. 

Each story had a total of 19 blanks to be filled in by the subject. 

2, Procedure 

The two stories were presented under different conditions. For the first 
story, the experimenter instructed the subject to read the story aloud and fill in the 
blanks, while for the second story the experimenter read the story aloud and the 
subject only had to fill in the blanks. The instructions were as follows: 

First Story: Here is a story with some words missing. You are to read 

the story aloud and fill in the blanks with a word you think 
might fit. I'll follow along and help you if you need it. 

Second Story: This time you con follow along while I read the story. All 

you have to do is to guess a word when we come to a blank. 

Order of presentation of the two stories was alternated, but the first story 
always was read aloud by the subject and the second by the experimenter. 

C. Regular Stories/ past and present tense 
1 . Materials 

The stimuli were the two stories originally used by Cromer and Wiener 
(1 966) which best differentiated good and poor readers in terms of their differential 
effects on these two groups. 
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